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NOTICE. 


The Subscribers to the Jewisu are in- 


formed, that Mr. M. H. Bresstav will resume, 


with the commencement of the next Volume, the 
Editorship of this Journal ; the misunderstanding 
between that gentleman and the Proprietor having 
been cleared up to the entire satisfaction of both 


parties. 


® THE REFORM MOVEMENTS AMC 
NENTAL BRETHREN. 


— In several of our preceeding numbers we have laid before our 
f readers accounts of the Reform movements which are at this 
moment carried on among our Continental brethren — movements 
tending to a reform which is not merely to affect some particular 
portion of our religious system, but to repair the whole structure, 
and impart to it a firmness and dignity calculated to insure both 
durability and esteem among the nations: With reference to 
these movements, we, for our parts, can only give our sanction to 
those of a moderate and strictly necessary character; whatever 
goes to extremes is, in all cases, dangerous. Reflecting upon those 
interesting movements, two questions will urge themselves upon 
our consideration, viz., what has, at the same moment of time, 
electrified as it were all our brethren in the different parts of the 


continent, and bent their minds upon religious reforms ? and || 
secondly, how far will those reforms, when effected, be beneficial — 


In answer to the first question, there are, we think, not two 


AMONG OUR CONTI- 


| opinions about it—the cause of this loud and general manifesta- | 
F tion of a strong desire for reform must be sought in the grand, | 


political reforms which are now being carried on in Germany. 
Liberty, which the Germans could hitherto but celebrate in song 
or admire in idea—liberty has become a reality in Germany, and 
has expanded her wings through the whole of the thirty-nine 
monarchies. But when men fee! themselves once politically free, 
they will suffer nothing that unreasonably curbs their will; our 


German brethren being released from a painful political confine-— 
ment, felt and feel that they are yet blindly obeying the arbitrary 


dictates of an insolent tyrant—inveterate superstition. They 
perceive, as we have ourselves frequently shown, that Judaism as 
it is at present, is impregnated with a great many impure elements 
| of which it might be purged to its advantage, and which become 
| astumbling-block to the professors of the Mosaic dispensation in 
| the relation into which they are now brought with their Christian 
brethren. A new state of things naturally calls for a new organi- 
zation, and we leave it to our readers to judge whether it is a 
wise and generous feeling on the part of the German Jews which 
moves them, after having received a boon for which they have 
sighed for centuries, to render themselves more worthy of it. 
Hitherto, the Germans had no country in the political sense of 
the word, at least they had none the name of which would inspire 


them with that national elevation felt by an Englishman or a 
Frenchman at the name of England or France.. The division of 
Germany into so many petty monarchies was little fit to imbue 


their inhabitants with the idea of belonging to a great nation, — 
The proposed union of all these small states into one connected. 


body supplies that want; it gives the German a fatherland. Is 
it to be wondered that the German Jews should manifest a desire 
of establishing among themselves one form of religion, so soon as 


they become aware of belonging to one united country? We can 


only hope that the religious system which will be established as 
the result of the synods, assemblies, and meetings already held, 
or about to be held, will be worthy of that united country, and 


worthy of the great ideas which first impelled them to call those 


It is not so easy to reply to our second question, whether the 


| reforms thus effected would be beneficial to Judaism as such. <A 
reform which is not to be confined to the abolition .f some ob- 
noxious custom, but to be extended over a whole system of religion, 
is replete with so many considerable dangers, and may, on the 


other hand, be productive of so much good, that it is almost too 


rash to pass sentence on its results beforehand; but on the whole | 
we deem ourselves justified in asserting that those reforms will be 


The English and French Jews have, for a long series of years, 


| been in advance of their German brethren, with respect to political — 
freedom, .and yet, in religious matters, as for instance, public 


worship, religious instruction, etc., they are even now far behind 
their German co-religionists. But we ought to be rather thank- 
ful for the fact that reforms in Judaism did not begin in, aud are 
not likely to proceed from, either England or France. We have 


observed in several of our previous articles, that any reform, in — 


order to be salubrious, must originate from such persons as are 


well versed in all the branches of learning that are, in any way, 


connected with our religion: and if we only consider matters with 


some degree of justice, it cannot be denied that our German co- 


religionists iake the precedence as regards Jewish learning. It 


is from them, therefore, that we have a right to expect sound and 


beneficia: reforms; and if the men who are to compose the 


| Assemblies called to deliberate on religious reform, show as much 


moderation and sobriety of reasoning as their fellow-citizens 


exhibit in their youthful Parliament, our expectations will be — 


fully justified. | 
“We have often heard it said, that the events which have of late 


stirred up the whole of the Continent, are not favourable to the 


progress of religion, since the ideas which they have disseminated 
or rather which they have brought to light, may easily lead to 
infidelity. But however true such apprehensions may be for any 
religion that wotild not bear the investigation of inquiring reason, 
we fear nothing for Judaism. The very soul of the Jewish 
religion is liberty. Before the Lord favoured our forefathers with 
his holy commandments, He first brought them forth from the 
house of bondage. He first made them free men before He con- 


sidered them worthy of receiving the principles of that religion 
which is our happiness here and our felicity. hereafter. 
In one respect, the recent agitations in Germany have effected 
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great good for the Jews of that country, they have put a stop to a | 


certain trade, the very existence of which is a stigma on the nine- 
teenth century—we mean Conversion. The recognition of the 
right of Jews to equal privileges with their Christian fellow- 
countrymen, and the legalisation of marriages between Jews and 
Christians (to the propriety of which last, by the way, we would 
express our most decided objection), have wrung mighty weapons 
out of the hands of those doughty champions in the noble field 


_of Conversion, and they must be quite at a loss what allurements - 


to throw out for the poor Jews, whom they select as the victims 
The permission which the Parliament of 
Frankfort has given to forty millions of individuals to believe 
whatever conscience dictates, must be, we can well imagine, a 
great impediment in the way of those who wish to make all men 
believe one certain thing. We trust that the noble pursuit of 
Conversion will soon be given up altogether, and that we shall no 
more hear those lamentations of which we recorded an instance 
in our last week’s number. 


~ We can thus look with some confidence on the future prospects 
of Judaism. We have often alluded to the subject of reform in 


this country. We have shown the necessity for it, and drawn the 


attention of our readers to the fatal effects which might ensue 
from the neglect of reasonable reforms ; and though as yet we do 
not seem to have succeeded in rousing our countrymen from the 


apathy in which they have already continued too long, we shall 


still give the subject the frequent and serious consideration which 

But however little the English Jews seem || 

inclined to take the lead in the reform movement, we entertain || 
a confident hope, that when we shall see the way paved by | 
_our German brethren, we shall be ready to follow in the track | 
they have beaten for us and that the aversion which our ecclesi- 
_astical leaders show to introduce alterations, will not prevent them 
from following the good example set on the Continent. : 


it justly deserves. 


te 


Auruor or THe “ Sepuer IkARIM.”* 


Rabbi Joseph Albo lived from about the year 1360 till, at | 


least, 1444. We have no historical records to inform us which 
was his birth-place, or where his ashes rest.t Not even his 


_ father’s name is preserved to us, while generally the names of the | 
_ parents of celebrated men among the Jews are carefully recorded ; | 


yet with the name of ‘ Albo,” ‘we only meet once besides in 
the annals of Jewish history. Nor is there any explicit account 
of the occupations which he followed through life, though it seems 
highly probable that he dedicated all his time to theological 


studies. His teacher was Rabbi Chisdai Kreskas Ben Abraham, 
_ belonging to the numerous and renowned family of the Kreskas, 


so well known in Spanish-Jewish literature. 
The first instance where the name of our author. became of 
historical moment, was in the celebrated meeting at Tortosa, 


whither he was deputed by the Jewish community of Monreal, in - 


* The above biography will be interesting to our readers, since the work, 
of which Rabbi Joseph Albo is the author, is one of the few rabbinical! pro- 
ductions with which the generality of our readers are most probably ac- 


— quainted, an English translation of nearly the whole work having appeared, 


a few years ago, in the “* Hebrew Review.” The short sketch which we 
give 1s an extract from an “ Historical Introduction to Rabbi Joseph Albo’s 
Sepher Ikarim,” by Dr. L. Schlesinger; which Introduction is prefixed to 
a German translation of the same book, by Drs. L. and W. Schlesinger 
(Frankfort, 1844). | 

tT In No.3 of the “ Literaturblatt des Orients,” of the year 1840, the 
town Monreal,.on the river Xiloca, is mentioned as his native town, and 
Soria as the place where he was buried. But neither of the two assertions 
is well grounded. The former is based on the circumstance of his having 
been sent to the Assembly of Gerona (Tortosa?) as a deputy for the com- 
munity of Monreal; but it is easy to perceive, that from this it does not 
necessarily follow, that he must have been born at Monreal. The second 
assertion rests even upon a weaker foundation ; for the fact of Albo having 


resided at Soria while he composed his “ Book of Principles,” will, surely 
hot prove that he died in that city. | ex, de 


| 


| This meeting was called by the Pope, Peter de Ly 


| ¢ The following are the restrictions under which the Jews were put by 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF RABBI JOSEPH ALBO. 


Arragon, to take part, with many other learned Rabbis, in a 
protracted and obstinate controversy with Geronymo & Sant, . 


na, kn 
under the name of Benedict XIII., upon the instigation of be 


physician, Josua de Lorca, a converted Jew, who pretended tha: 
he would prove to the Jews, from their own Talmudical writin 
that Messiah had already arrived, and that Christ was ie 
Messiah. At that time, the converted Jews were the most i 
gerous instruments in the hands of the enemies of their former 
co-religionists ; and they manifested the greatest ardour, both as 5 
justification of their conversion, and a proof of their attachment 
to the faith they had adopted. Upon the persuasion of this 
Josua, or, as he is commonly called, Hieronymus a Santa Fig, 
.Peter de Luna called an assembly of the most renowned Rabbis 
of Catalonia, Arragon, Valencia, and other states, to Tortosa, in 
the year 1413, where those learned men were either to refute the 
arguments of his physician, or to be converted to Christianity, 
The Rabbis having been presented to the pope, on the 7th of ’ 
February, 1418, the monster controversy began on the da 
following, and was carried on through sixty-eight sessions, jy 
which sixteen themes were under discussion. We will not enter 
into the details of the discussions, but only notice those sessions _ 


| which stand in immediate connexion with our author. | 


In the sixty-fourth session, all the Rabbis, with the exception 


| of Rabbi Ferrer and Rabbi Joseph Albo, presented a declaration, 
| in which they confessed themselves unable to explain, or justify, 


all the absurdities of the Talmud. ree ee 
In the sixty-fifth session, Rabbi Joseph Albo and Rabbi Astruc 


presented a memorandum in the defence of the Talmud. 


In the sixty-eighth session, the pope's edict concerning the 
Jews was read. It is contained in a bull which was issued on 
May 11, 1415, and the laws which it prescribes bear the marks 


of the greatest intolerance and the most cruel persecution { 


1. The Jews are prohibited to hear, read, or teach, the Talmud, publicly 
| or secretly ; all the copies of the Talmud, besides other writings 
bearing on the Talmud, are to be delivered up, within a month, to 
fhe respective cathedrals ; the Inquisitors have to search their dis 


| tricts, at least, once intwo years, and, wherever such a book is found, 


the possessor is to be punished. 

2. The Jews are strictly prohibited to read, or to hear read, any book 

| which contains anything against Christianity. be 
_ 3. The Jews are not allowed to make crosses, holy vessels, etc., under any - 
pretence whatever; nor to bind any books in which the name o 
_ Christ, or that of the Holy Virgin, occurs ; any Christian who gives. 
such into the hands of a Jew is excommunicated. pe 

4. A Jew cannot fill the office of judge, not even in matters among them: 
5. All the Synagogues recently built, or repaired, are to be closed imme 
- diateiy; henceforth only one Synagogue is to exist in a town, and 
this must not be a magnificent building ; where there are two 0 
more Synagogues, only one, and that the smallest one, 1s to be opened 

for use; if it should be found that a Synagogue occupies the sit 
where formerly a Church stood, that Synagogue is to be closed Im 

6. No Jew is allowed to be a physician, surgeon, etc., or to hold any pu IC 

_ Office in Christian affairs. Jewesses are not allowed to be midwives. 
The Jews must not hold any communication with their Christian 
neighbours ; they may neither <ell them any provisions, nor buy ee 

from them; they must not be together at any meal, or bath ; andthéy 


| __. are not allowed to learn any art, or science, or profession, In @ Ch 


_ tian school. side 
7. In every town where there are Jews, they must be compelled to re 
8. All Jews and Jewesses are obliged to wear a yellow badge ; men 
breast, women on the forehead. | 
9. A Jew cannot enter into any business, or conciude any contract 
10. All Jews and Jewesses who have been converted to Christian! C 
all Christians having Jewish relations, are considered their op 
heirs; all wills and declarations which tend to avoid the prop 
_ a Jew coming into the hand of a Christian, are void. he opinion 
11. Where there are a sufficient number of Jews, according to t a year, 
_ of the bishop, three sermons shall be preached for them ev : 


with 


to 
and all Jews, from the age of twelve years and upwards, are 
at these sermons. 
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reasoning. 


bbi Joseph Albo had, during the above controversy, shown 


a courage and firmness which was only equalled by Rabbi Ferrer, 


of Tortosa. These two were the only ones who came forward as 
defenders of the Talmud, with a nobility of mj 
erudition which the rest did not possess, We can accord’ but 
little credence to the protocols of the above discussions, as they 
are most probably fashioned according to the partiality of the 
writer; but some fragmentary accounts are preserved to us by a 
Jewish writer in the book “ Shebet Jehudah,” and among therm 


there are two answers given by Albo to the imputations of Hiero- 


nymo, in which our author showed great tact and calmness in 
his reasoning. Considering the age in which he lived, we cannot 
but admire the tranquillity, perspicuity, and resolutencss, which 


appear in all his works. In the year 1425 he published his work, | 


ompy pp, “ The Book of Principles,” at Soria, where he is 
supposed to have occupied the office of Chief Rabbi. 
Having been a disciple of Rabbi Chisdai Kreskas, he pursued 


_his studies, most probably at Saragossa, which we suppose, like- 
wise, to have been his native city. In this work he evinces a |) 
thorough knowledge of all the rabbinical, cabalistical, philoso- 
-phical, theological, and even medical works, that were known at 
that time; and though he does not stand above his contemporaries 


with respect to philosophy in general, yet, in the philosophy of 


religion, he surpasses them all by his clearness and ingenuity of 
His talents, as an orator, become evident from almost 

every page of his work, and his excellence in that respect. is 
_ proved by the circumstance of one of his discourses being verbally 


copied in the book *“ Juchasin.” — 


One would imagine that the firmness which Albo showed 
during the controversy at Tortosa, in defence of the Talmud, 


would have been fully sufficient to convince his contemporaries of 


his orthodoxy, nay, even to show him, in this regard, superior to 


 hiscolleagues. Yet,the ingenuous manner with which he handled 
» the subjects of the Messiah, the immutability of the law, etc., drew 
upon him violent attacks from the theologians of the succeeding — 
f generations. He is, however, mentioned the more honourably by 
' Christian theologians of later periods, several of whom have begun, 
or even completed, a translation of his work, but, as yet, none has 
Besides the Sepher Ikarim,” by which work the celebrity of 


Rabbi Joseph Albo has been principally established, he is like- 


wise said to be the author of a ‘“ Controversy with a Bishop,” 
written in the Spanish language. | 


- Another work, entitled p57 mn, “ A Hundred Pages,” is 


likewise ascribed to Albo; but it seems probable that the book so 
denominated is identical with the “ Sepher I[karim.” 


PART THE SECOND. 


Wirurn his tents, on Canaan's plain, 
Lorn Jacob wept in ceaseless pain. 
-Crush’d were the hopes which happier hours 
Within his breast had cherish’d; 
The blight had come upon the flowers 
-Andall the bloom had perish’d. 
His dearest child (belov’d how well 
Can only parent’s bosom tell), — 

His Joseph, whom, his loveliest son, 
His soul to love had chiefly taken, _ 
Had parted from him years agone, 

While he was left to weep forsaken, 
And strive in vain through failing years 
To blot his memory with tears. . 


§ There are also two Hebrew Commentaries to the “Sepher Ikarim, | 


1. apy by Rabbi Jacob ben Samuel Bonas; and, 2. yy, by 
Rabbi Gedalia ben Salomo Lipshutz. Both of them are printed with the 


nd and a depth of | 
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Nor this alone—his country’s woe | 
Poison'd his rest with many a throe. | 
_ Wide through the land the famine-cry 

Rose to the heavens in agony ; 
The voices of the dying crowd 
Pray'd their last madden ‘d prayer for food, 
_ And scream'd aloud for bread, 
While onwards Famine swept her way, 
And, as she rais'd her arm to slay, 
Heap’'d in the open face of day, 
Slept thousands of the dead. 


His other sons are far away, 
And through the distant valleys stray, 
Where, scattering blessings as he goes — 
Around the thirsty strand, 
~The Nile with fertile waters flows 
Through Egypt's grateful land. 
And thus, of all his friends bereft, 
The sire of future kings was left 
His lonely watch to keep; 
While all his kin afar had fled, 
Among the dying and the dead 
He stood alone— to weep, | 


O would that this my feeble lyre, 
To mourn such woes, some strains of fire 
heavenly harps could borrow! 

_ For if there be ’mongst human ills — 

One grief supreme which overfills 
The cup of tears-which man must drain, 
It is that sharpest, bitt’rest pain— 

To be alone with sorrow. 

And if there is a power can clear 

dimm’d and clouded eye, 
It is sweet Friendship’s answ'ring tear, 

The tear of sympathy. 

_E’en as those tenants of the wave, _ 
Who, while the tempests round them rave, 
And all their fary hurl, 
In precious tears their sorrows steep, © 

And o’er their wounds in silence weep 

Drops that congeal to pearl ; 
And so, when grief o’erflows the eye, 

Kind sympathy will hush the sigh, 

Will breathe a new and sweet delight 
Bidding the pain depart, 
_ And shed her tears of pearly light 
To heal the broken heart.* 


’Twas eve; the faded light’s last ray 
Was hidden from the eye of day; — 
Beneath the shadows of the West 
The sunbeams slept in crystal rest 
Within the folds of Ocean’s breast; 
And Jacob sadly watch'd the light | 
Melt in the darkness of the night; 
For his lone spirit’s dire decay 
Was emblem’d by the sinking day, __ 
As from the far celestial slope 
The sunbeams swiftly flew, 
Save that, like them, he could not hope 
To rise to light anew. 


A trembling breeze comes sweeping by 
Upon the silent air, 

And then a gentle, voiceless sigh 
Steals on the list’ning ear. 


® It is said that pearls are formed in the shell of the oyster in conse- 
quence of some injury received in its substance, | 
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nominated officer in the Legion of Honour. 
following gentlemen were honourably mentioned, viz. 


Worms de Romilly, Lecerf, Fichel, Walh, Cerf, Meyer, Levy. — | 


Ibid. 
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Yes! quitting all her glorious lot, 
-’Tis Rachel hovers round the spot. 
One moment—and her bosom knew 
All the long tale of woe, 
Which cast a shade of darkest hue 
On this sad scene below. 
O weep we that, while years on years 
Of heavenly times may fly, — 
Without one thought of sin or tears 
To stain eternity ; eee 
Yet guilt and trouble spring to birth 
In ev’ry moment of the earth. 
She wept—how sharp must be the sting - 
Which fills with tears an angel-eye ! 
How deep the sorrow which can wring 
From angel-breasts a sigh | 
For Grief can scarce a dwelling keep 
_ Amid the joys above, 
And haply angels may not weep 
In those bright worlds of love. 


Yet, as her wing track’d out the way 
Which leads unto the realms of day, 
Sad Rachel’s heart grew free from woe, 
And lost the grief it felt below; 
And when she reach’d her glorious land 
She smiled to join the angel band. 
For heaven's wide gates are barr’d with light. 
~ And nought of sorrow dwells within, | 
But to the mists of earthly night 
Are exiled Trouble, Pain, and Sin; 
And, once within those stainless walls, 
_ Each tear must leave the eye, 
_ For none among the heavenly halls 
echobackasigh: 
The sob is still'd, the grief forgot, 
The former woe remember’d not, | 
‘The prison'd spirit finds release, 
Delighted in eternal peace. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Honours CONFERRED UPON SEVERAL CO-RELIGIONISTS.— 
_ Among those national guards who were created Knights of the 
Legion of Honour, in consequence of the events of last June, 


there were M. Mayer and M. Dreyfuss; M. Viera has been 


Archives Israélites. 


_ The same journal contains, likewise, the names of several of 


our co-religionists who were among the laureates of the Conser- 


vatory of Music. 


Patriotic Zea or M. Lipman.—A letter, signed by several 


members of the National Assembly of France, and addressed to 
_M. Lipman, a member of the Legion of Honour, states, that. 
when, on the 15th of May last, the Garde Mobile entered the 


Chamber of the Assembly to expel the factious intruders, the 


above gentleman marched at their head, sword in hand, and_ 
- directed their movements ; and that, by his great zeal and courage, 


he contributed much to the clearing of the Chamber.— The 
brother of M. Lipman, who serves in the republican guard, and 
was wounded during the events of June, has just been decorated. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO TRACHERS.— At the late distribution 
of prizes by the Society for Elementary Instruction, M. Michel 
Levy and M. Leon Mayer, Professors of Singing, were rewarded 
with medals, in acknowledgment of their merits. —Jbid. _ 


MM. | 


| is to take place at Jena, relative to the re-organization 


| THE EVILS OF 


The names of the || 


| not to die in the streets. 


Lerpsic, Sept. 1.—At a meeting held here by the prof a 
and teachers of the University, preparatory to the assembly whic 


of th 
German Universities, Dr. Fiirst, the Editor of the Orient, - 


- Professor of Hebrew to the Leipsic University, preferred several 


motions, and amongst them one to the effect, that a difference of 


| religion shall no longer be a disqualification for the appointment 


to a professorship. The motion was adopted by a majority of 
two. — Orient. 

PeTERSBURG.— According to a new ukase, the Jews are now 
permitted to carry on trade throughout the whole of Russia, — 
Ibid. 


The following paragraph appeared in the daily Journals of the 
week :— | 

LeMBERG, SEPT. 7,—A most horrible crime has been committed 
here. All the family of the rabbi of our city have been poisoned. 
For some time past a bad feeling has existed between the Israel. 


Il ites of the ancient faith and those of the reformed creed. The 
| Government had given to the whole commune one rabbi, at the 
ll wish of the reformed Jews. This was vehemently opposed by 
\| those of the ancient faith; the two sects became more and more> 
alienated, and the Jews of the ancient faith also demanded 


rabbi of their creed. A few days after this event, they com. | 
menced a violent attack upon the Rabbi COHEN, entered his 


|| house, and insulted him in the open street, and then the plan was _ 
conceived of getting rid of him altogether. A Jew, who had gone. 
|| into the kitchen, threw a large dose of arsenic into the pot. After 
dinner the whole family and domestics, in all, nine persons, fell 
ill. Medical aid was instantly procured; but the Rabbi and one 


of the children are already dead, and little hope is entertained of 
the others. Several suspected Jews are taken, and have been 


confronted with the servant, who, however, has not been able to 
[Knowing the ill-feeling which the enemies to progression are 
|| endeavouring to create against our co-religionists on the Continent, — 
_ || we suspend our comment on this strange piece of news till some 
|| more authentic information shall reach us from Lemberg.—Ep. — 


THE CONVERSION SYSTEM, AND 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. — ere 
Sir, —T he. letter by Reuben Robinson, a “ Penitent Sinner,’ 
which appeared in the last number of your valuable Journal, — 
suggested to me some grave and painful reflections on the causes 
which lead to the success of the Missionary Societies in England 
in converting a number of Jews every year, notwithstanding the 
prettv general conviction, that none of the apostates embrace 


Christianity from motives of religion and sincerity. 


Mr. Robinson admits in the “response which he made to the 


| call of conscience,” that, at the time when he allowed himself to 


be baptised by a missionary in London, he never forgot the true 
religion of his Fathers; “ yet,” says the “ Penitent Sinner, did 
I continue with them (the mis-called missionaries) because I had 


_ been so reduced, that I was glad to shelter and obtain food any- 


where.” 


occasion to know some of the wretched apostates who have 
become the dupes of the smooth-tongued missionaries, will readily 
believe Mr. Robinson, as to the cause of his desertion from the 
ranks of Israel. The bait held out by the conversion-anglers was 
indeed a tempting one. He had no shelter, no food, and was on 
the brink of starvation ; whena kind missionary from pure “ love 
of Israel” fed him, sheltered him, and clothed him. Mr. Robin- 
son would have believed anything and been converted to anything, 
Were Mr. Robinson’s case, however, 


Those of your readers who, like myself, have had 


| an isolated one, I should not, for a moment, have thought of him 
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or of his letter. Wecan easily spare him. Nor can I palliate the 
serious crime of apostasy under any circumstances, even those 
of starvation. I feel convinced that the Jew who has implicit 
confidence in the God of his fathers, combined with a determi- 
nation rather to break stones than to sell his faith, will never 


starve. Yet, as most of the Jewish converts who resort to the 


Missionary Societies are like Mr. Robinson, roofless, breadless, and 


friendless foreigners, who are driven to this so-called “ hospitable” } 


shore by the irresistible current of misfortunes, which now more 
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than ever prevail on the Continent—as many of these poor 


deserters are men of learning and talent, and some of them have 
even filled religious offices abroad—and as none of these men 
forsake their relations, their country and their God from choice, 


but from compulsion—indeed from hunger; it behoves those | 
whose hearts throb with feelings of charity as well as with piety, — 


to investigate the causes of this daily-spreading evil, and if possible 
to supply a remedy. Allow me, then, Mr. Editor, to point 
out the remedy. That most of the Jewish converts at Palestine 
_ Place, at Paddington, and other “ business” places of that 
| description (for that it is nothing but a business of thé mission- 


aries you will no doubt agree with me) are foreigners, I, a | 


foreigner myself, am bound to admit. But this is easily explained 
by the very cause above stated. 


low an ebb of poverty as to wander in the streets by night, and to 


| want bread, I have frequently met as late as ten o’clock at night | 
s —a bitter cold one too—poor young Jews, in the streets, asking» 


| me for a few pence to help them toa bed—they were mostly 
| foreigners. My heart broke when I spoke to them and perceived 


by their language and demeanor, that they were well-educated 
young men, who grasped the hand which held out a few halfpence || 
as that of a redeeming angel. It was no imposition —no mock 


 distress—no feigned starvation — alas! it was penury in its ghastly 


horror-striking form. Pity and compassion, which, as a forcigner | 
and a Jew, I felt creeping in every vein of mine, led me to || 
enquire the name, the country (for the residence [ had no occa- | 


sion to ask, as he had none) of the miserable applicant, whose 
shivering limbs sadly corroborated his dreadful tale. 


g shilling or sixpence, but I will state the maximum); when I 
applied a second time I got nothing.” And here allow me to call 


the attention of our Synagogue authorities, that of the Great | 


Synagogue in particular, to the absence of all kind and charitable 
feeling in the manner of receiving the unfortunate applicants, on 
the part of the paid relieving officers; the harshness and rough- 


ness with which some of them treat the distressed, who have no | 


‘Means of redress, loudly calls for an investigation, and a severe 
 Teprimand of the offenders. Let us, at least, learn from our 


Christian missionary brethren, that kindness of speaking, even to | 


a beggar, goes a great way towards soothing his sufferings. 


_went home heart-broken at such a scene of distress; but more 
So with deep sorrow on reflecting that we, the Jews, proverbial | 
for our charity, do not possess an Asylum to receive these un- 
-fortunates, as the missionaries do, who afford every one that |! 


comes relief and shelter. _ oes 
In most cases, I met these poor applicants, after weeks and 
months, respectably dressed, and altogether comfortable looking, 


and I guessed, before they told me, that they were inmates of the 


‘ Jewish Operative Institution,” Palestine-place, where they were 

brought up to the trade of book-binding, or printing, and enjoyed 

the great comfort and consolation, that they need not suffer hunger, 
hor wander in the streets any more, as when | had met them. 


Some of your readers may, perhaps, interrupt me with a cry 


of—*“ Tis no use—’tis all nonsense; I have no mercy for 


such vagabonds.” I repeat again, I wish by no means to palliate | 


the offence or defend apostasy in any degree ; but I ask them, 


“Have you ever suffered hunger? Have you ever wandered || 


ause Englishmen, who have the |} 
advantage of knowing the language and the country, and who have | 
always some friends or relations near, seldom, if ever, sink to so | 


Have 
you not applied to the Synagogue ?” was my next question ; 
“Yes,” answered he, “I got half-a-crown (sometimes only a 


moment. 


LIGHT OF TRUE PIETY AND BENEVOLENCE. 


about the streets in a frosty night, without hopes of finding a 
pillow to lay your head on, and without the least chance of a 
crust of bread in the morning?’ I maintain, that “ Palestine- 
place” which, to such a man, is indeed a “land flowing 
with milk and honey,” is an awful temptation. He leaves the 
deserts of Whitechapel, Houndsditch, or Bishopsgate, and pro- 
fesses to believe anything—because hunger and want drive him 
to it—and when he has an opportunity of ridding himself from 
his missionary taskmasters, he is glad to avow his sin and — 
confess his guilt, as Mr. Reuben Robinson did in your. last 
Number. But what do we gain by such returned converts ? 
Can we ever trust, or believe them ? Must we not always dread, 
that they may again desert to the camp of the Conversion- 
mongers? 
That our Synagogue relief 


funds are not ample enough to 


maintain the large number of foreigners who seek refuge in 


London, or that even an attempt to relieve them more than once 
by those funds amounts to an impossibility, [ do not question for — 
One hour’s attendance at the Synagogue Chambers 
on the relief-day has convinced me of the impossibility. 


these wretched persons, among whom I have seen women with 
children at the breast, could be harboured for a few days, fed and 
covered, and their characters investigated. They should then be 
classified. Those who are able to work, and who understand some 


trade or other, the Managing Committee should endeavour to— 
recommend to the numerous Jewish houses who employ hands. | 
| Those who have literary talent should be employed as teachers in — 
public and private schools (and I am sure there is always room — 
| for good teachers); whilst those adventurers who know nothing, 
can do nothing and will do nothing to gain a livelihood, or to be 


useful to society, should be provided with a passage to Rotterdam, — 


orto Hamburg, to return to the Continent, to which laudable 
object the Society for the Relief of Foreigners in Distress will 


readily and joyfully contribute, where they may tell others — 
similarly situated, that gold is not to be found in the streets of 


London, but that even halfpence must be worked for, and earned — 


by the sweat of the brow; and we shall thus get rid of an evil — 
which is daily augmenting, and threatens to increase still more, 
to an alarming and fearful extent. ee : 

But, where are the funds for such an asylum for destitute Jews — 
to come from? your readers will ask. My answer is, “ As well as_ 


the Conversion Society have their Barings, their Drummonds, 


their. Ashleys, to contribute their money, and their Dr. M‘Cauls — 


to support them by religious influence, we have our Rothschilds, — 


our Goldsmids, our Montefiores, our Samuels, and our Dr. Adler, 
who are severally as wealthy and as influential in our community, 
as the conversion stars in theirs.”’ Let them but show equal zeal, — 
equal perseverance, and equal liberality, and we may,in a twelve- 
month, have an AsyLum For Destirure Jews Lonpoy, 
as large as the Operative Jewish Institution in Bethnal-green, — 
and for a much more honest and laudable purpose. ZAeirs is to. 
encourage hypocrisy, falsity, and to spread prejudice aud dark- 
ness: ours is to PROMOTE HONESTY AND THE PURITY AND | 
Such an asylum 
would proclaim, with a more forcible voice than that of a warning 
“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one God,” 

I am, Sir, yours, ete., 


M. H. B. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. — ‘i 


Sir,—In No. 46 of your valuable journal, I read an interesting 
article, headed, ‘ Suggestions on the Hebrew Conjunction Mav.’ 
The learned writer of these “ Suggestions "has certainly 
evinced deep erudition, and his observations seem to me to con- 
tain much truth; but, as he himself observes, he has not said all 
that might be said on the subject. The meanings of the con- 


But the 
remedy I propose would be the erection of an Asylum, where 
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within the confines of such an article. Having pursued the study 


of the Hebrew language for upwards of fifty years, I have arrived 


at the conviction, that even the greatest of our grammarians 
have attached too little importance to that letter, and thus many 
passages of the sacred Scriptures have been erroneously trans- 


lated and interpreted, so far as often to appear entirely void of | 


meaning. 


To justify my assertion, which, I dare say, will appear bold 


in the eyes of many, I will content myself with alleging one proof 
We frequently find that the Hebrew conjunctive Wav conveys 
the idea of “ although,” or “ nevertheless,” which signification, 
indeed, follows very naturally. If A. says to B., ‘“ Do not go 
out to-day, for it is very cold;” B. might answer, ‘I shall go 
out to-day, and it is cold ;”” which would be equal in meaning to, 
“] shall go out to-day, although it is cold. In this manner the 


All translations, that I have seen, agree in taking yon, ‘ and 


his seed,” as being copulatively joined to the words immediately — 
preceding. But would not the assertion of the divine poet, taken 


in this sense, be a gross falsehood? Do we not daily see 
children of the righteous that are reduced to mendicity ? Should 


_ the inspired bard thus flatly contradict every day’s experience? 
- But, No. His words have been misunderstood ; and the error — 
committed lies merely in the misconception of the conjunctive || 
Wav in yyrn, “ and his seed.” If we take the Wav in this word. 
in the sense of “ although,” or “ while,” we shall find that the || 
Psalmist has uttered, in this sentence, a great truth. The 


shaken, so that he is never abandoned, i.@., never abandoned b 
God. I would, therefore, translate the above passage as follows : 


The second passage is IWIN OYA RW, which is 
generally rendered —‘“‘ And when the people saw it, they removed, 


and stood afar off;” conveying the meaning as if they ‘ drew | 


back’’ at the sight. Rambam also expounds onipnn 
omine>, “they removed from their place backwards.” But 
the correct idea is, that they stood still; because, if it were meant 
that they removed backwards, the Hebrew expression would be 


pinnn>. Besides, the root, 13, signifies merely, ‘‘ motion on | 
the same spot,’ but not “ change of locality.” 


I think that, in 
this passage also, the Wav in 11ny"), when taken in the significa- 


tion of “ although,” will give us the correct idea, which, in m 


opinion, is, “ when the people saw it, they trembled, although 
they stood afar off.’’ 
There is, however, one part of the article above alluded to 
which I do not comprehend, viz., where the writer says, “ that 
the Wav, being a conjunction, should be found at the beginning 
of a sentence,’ etc. This Wav is mostly the Wav conversive, 
and, consequently, not a conjunction, 
There‘ are, certainly, many Mavs which appear superfluous, 


and are nothing more than fagon de parler, and they are termed | 


in Hebrew nixpn, “euphony.” 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


Moses MEnpDELSson. 
Hamburg, Sept. 5, 1848. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—In your last number you inserted a letter signed “ Di- 


ogenes,” the writer of which justly complains of the difficulty which 


| of the University of Oxford. == 


age, is almost more than we can hope for. 
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junctive Wav are so multifarious, that they cannot be detailed is thrown in the way of every one wishing to avail himself Of the 


treasures of Jewish Literature, stored up in the library of the 
Beth-Hamidrash, Leadenhall Street. Although I am q 
sensible of the loss which the public at large, and the |ito, 
world in particular, suffer from the manner in which that libra 
is conducted, yet I think there is another locality where still 
eater and more numerous treasures of the same literature lie 
hidden ; where, indeed, access is not impossible, but, as jt would 
seem, either so little sought after, or fraught with such difficulties 
that the public do by no means profit by it—I mean the library 


One feels inclined to think, that, in England, both Christians 
and Jews have united their efforts to hoard up the rarest and most 
precious monuments of Jewish literature and antiquity with the 


view of locking them up, and giving them as a food to the moths 


Every one who feels an interest in literature, will surely lamen; 


the fate which the valuable collection of the Alexandrian library 
Hebrew Wav is frequently applied; and I have given two ex- | 
‘amples of it in. my work, “ Shushan Eduth,” which I will 
transcribe here, as they may be found interesting by some of 
your readeré.° 
‘om>d wpan ion, “I have been young, and now am old, yet have | 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 


received from the hands of Caliph Omar, in the seventh century: 
but when we for a moment reflect upon what is going on around 


us, we find that we of the nineteenth century do not act more 


wisely; perhaps the mode pursued in England is a little more 
humane, since the stores of knowledge are not put to a violent 
death but are left to decay undisturbedly, 

- There exists, in reality, very little hope that we shall ever be 
put in possession of the estimable knowledge and important jn. 


| formation contained in the numerous manuscripts which the 
Oxford library contains, which will easily appear from a consider. 
{| ation of the following points. 


1. A man thoroughly acquainted with and warmly interested 


in Hebrew, and Hebrew-Arabic literature, is, in our age, in itself 


2. It is still more rare that such a man should be possessed of 


the means (which are not inconsiderable) of going to and staying 
at Oxford for any length of time. For it must be borne in mind, 
|| that a man combining the above requisites is most likely to bea 
- Meaning is, that, in whatever circumstances the righteous man — 

may be placed, his submission to the will of God remains un-— 


foreigner, because there is little probability of England ever piv- 


ducing a man who will pre-eminently shine in these literatures, — 
8. Supposing even that a man should possess both the talents 
|| and the means of labouring in that deserted field, and saving 
_ “T have not yet seen a righteous man forsaken, although his seed || 


valuable remnants from destruction, it does not always follow, 
that his avocations will leave him leisure-time to devote to the 


transcribing of manuscripts, which, as is well known, is no small. 
labour, particularly when the manuscripts are of a very ancient date, 


which is here the case. 


4, Among the Jewish Rabbis to which class we should nat: 


| rally look as the one most likely from which the revival of Jewish | 
literature should arise—among the Jewish Rabbis there are very — 


few who are aware of what our literature loses by the concealment 
of the manuscripts alluded 

_ §. To find a Jewish Mecenas, a man who would find pleasure 
in being the patron of men of literary character, who would bring J 
sacrifices to the altar of knowledge —to find such a man in Our” 
About one thousand 
years ago, there lived a man in Spain—R. Samuel Hanagid 


(prince) Halevi—who had a number of Jewish writings copied at 


his own expense, and presented them to the different Hebrew 
Schools. Such a man we should need; but it seems that it takes 
a thousand years to produce him, and even in that proportion we 


|| ought to be nearer him than we probably are. _ 


6. Notwithstanding all the above-named difficulties, there ‘ 
yet another way, on which there might be a possibility of the 


hidden treasures being brought to light., viz., in the way of specu- 


lation. In our age of materialism, the love of gain is a might} 
agent in advancing many a good cause, and would sometim® 
accomplish what even the greatest enthusiasm would shrink an 
attempting. But unfortunately, we have not even that consolatiel 
left. There is so little chance of finding purchasers for Hebre 
works, that we cannot derive any hope from that source. — hich 
Having thus cast a summary glance at the difficulties W 
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attend the publication of such Hebrew works which as yet exist 
‘;. manuscript, and the improbability which exists of the numerous 
volumes in the possession of the Oxford library, of that of ‘the 
Beth-Hamidrash in London being ever brought to the notice of 
the literary world, I may be asked, whether those works are not 
perhaps justly doomed to oblivion ; and whether the little atten- 
tion which they have hitherto received, does not perhaps procced 
from the circumstance of their being valueless? To this I give 
the following reply. Let us for a moment suppose that by some 
miraculous accident, the commentaries of Rashi or the works of 
Kimchi were at once lost. What would the learned, not only 


among the Jews, but also those Christians who are familiar with | 


Hebrew literature, and know how to appreciate it, what would those 
men give to find them again? Surely no sacrifice would be 
spared to regain possession of those valuable works. But those 
works which the Oxford library has doomed to confinement and 
obscurity, are of infinitely more importance than those just 
mentioned. They are the primitive sources from which men like 
Kimchi, Aben Ezra, ete., have drawn their knowledge, and yet 
_ we depreciate, or at least, sadly neglect the originals, which may 


' be termed the giants of our literature, while we value the secondary © 


works so highly, 
_ To mention one particular science out of many, if any one should 
be interested in the subject, I should be ready to explain to him 


what the world loses with respect to mathematical science only, 


through the concealment of those valuable works... | 


| TI feel that I have largely intruded on your valuable columns; | 

| but I was induced to make these observations from the real interest | 

_ which I take in Hebrew literature myself, and from a conviction © 

| that the English public need only to be made aware of any in- | 

_ justice done to such inestimable productions as I have alluded 
; ‘ that some means should be devised to remedy the 

| 


am, Sir, yours, 


London, September Ith, 1848. 


THE MAYOR OF CAVAILLON. 

A SKETCH FROM THE YEAR 1794, : 

Ir was towards the latter part of January, when a dark and dismal 


night had set in. Uuge masses of clouds concealed the light of the || 


moon, and announced the continuation of a storm that had been raging 
_ for several days. A cold and impetuous wind -bent the tops of the 

highest trees, and the willows joined their plaintive breathings with the 
boisterous roarings of the waves of the Durance, which they bordered, 


However hardened a human soul might be, nove could resist an un-— 
certain and instinctive fear, spread by the terrible sounds which pro-— 


ceeded from the furious elements. 


Ata small distance from Cavaillon, a man is seen wandering about, 


- wrapt in a coarse cloak; and as the large rain-drops, the forerunners of 
the coming storm, fall down, he seems to seek shelter under the walls 


of an old building, which, notwithstanding the darkness, may be 


Tecognised’as a church, with the residence of its priest. | 
_ The looks of the man distinctly showed how little he was reconciled 
to his situation; he must, therefore, have had some very powerful 


motive for keeping out of doors at such an hour and in such a storm, | 


But, strange to say, he avoided the neighbourhood of the human habita- 


tion, and hid himself near to the wall, as if to espy something, or to 


expect somebody. 

Meanwhile, the tempest broke forth; the overhanging clouds poured 
down a heavy rain, which, scourged by the wind, shook the windows 
of the old church, and beat against the face of our solitary wanderer. 
However, he did not stir; there he was, cowering down near the wall, 
and manifesting the most unquestionable marks of the impatience which 
he could hardly control. | 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed he, at last, shivering with cold and fear, and 
drawing around him his cloak, soaked by the unceasing rain; “ ah! 
good heavens, M. Lange must really be out of his mind thus to expose 
a good Israelite to such a violent storm; the rain comes down in 
torrents, and the wind is violent enough to tear a bull's horns out. 
And,” he added, in a low voice, “ for what purpose, and for whom, 


_B. Go_pBera. 
|| from head to foot. 
| At last they arrived at the gates of the town, After having made — 
many turnings, they took the direction of a small street, narrower than 


|} place of human beings— it was the Jewish quarter. 
of that street, Samuel stopped before a house a little more sightly than 
— those which surrounded it, 


times, the prayer of Shemang Israel. 


| A few minutes after, one might 


force opposing it. 


was a Jew. 


centuries of brutal oppression, of inquisition and auto-da-fés, 


am I thus exposed? O if that M. Lange had not begged of me, saying, 
‘ Listen, Samuel, go this evening towards the village of Saint Veron, 
proceed as far as the walls of the church, and wait till a man comes 
and says to you, May God be with us, Then bring that man here; 
and, by your life, Samuel, do not come to the town with him before 
midnight, and avoid the high road.’ But thus he spoke, and I set out. 


How could I refuse anything to M. Lange? he is so good, so gene-' 


rous,”’ 
He had proceeded thus far in his soliloguy, when a man, whose 
carriage betrayed him to be an ecclesiastic, came out of the edifice, sent 


searching looks all around, and uttered some sounds with the greatest 


caution, Samuel approached, and the man said to him, ‘* May God be 
with us.” Samuel did not reply, but took, though with some repug- 
nance, something heavy from the hands of the new comer, and pro- 
ceeded first to show the way. | | 

The storm had subsided, but on the road there were so many pools 
of water collected in hollows, and so many branches of trees which the 
tempest had torn down lay scattered on the paths, that walking was 
almost impracticable. Thus the two poor travellers were soon fatigued 
and exhausted. Samuel, wrapped in his mantle dripping with the rain, 
and his heavy burden on his shoulder, could hardly move on; but, 


nevertheless, did not open his} lips to speak. His companion, equally - 


taciturn, seemed absorbed in thought, and followed him mechanically. 
From time to time, his lips were moving as if he were uttering some 
prayers. The mournful silence of the two was only interrupted by the 
roarings of the waters in the neighbouring river, and the hideous croaks 
of some night-birds. 

The nearer they approached to the city, the more precaution did they 
use to suppress the noise of their steps; and several times they stopped 


to listen to some sound that seemed to proceed from some one near — 
Samuel, who was not over-courageous, recited, at least twenty — 


them. 
a About five hundred steps from 
the ramparts of the city, they distinctly heard the grass trodden dowa 


by a man who seemed to walk by the side of them. They both 
stopped ; but it was in vain to look about, for the darkness of the. 
night did not permit them to perceive anything. Only once, during a 
flash of lightning, they fancied they observed the shadow of a person — 


gliding cautiously behind the bushes. It disappeared, however, so 
rapidly, that they thought they had been deceived, Samuel trembled 


the rest. It was a dirty-looking place, hardly fit to be the dwelling- 
About the middle 


He wiped off the perspiration ‘that ran 
down his forehead, and gave a slight knock at the door, It was gently 
opened. Samuel and his companion, who was no other than the 


curate of Saint-Veron, entered the house of the citizen Lange Cohen, . 


mayor of the town of Cavaillon. 


| Cuaptrer 
At the time when our simple, but true, narrative commences, 
Lovis XVI. had been dead one year. The whole of France was in 


commotion; more particularly in the south, the minds of the peoep'e | 


had been excited by the long and heavy exactions of the nobility and 
some members of the clergy, and, in their fury, they carried their ven- 
geance rather too far; their conduct exhibited the violence of an 
elastic body, which, being compressed too long, at last breaks the 


But, strange to say, while in the rest of the province confusion and 


anarchy prevailed, the most perfect tranquillity reigned at Cavaillon, a 
small town that had been incorporated with France by a decree of | 
Convention, 


A still more surprising circumstance was, that, during 
this sort of armistice,a new mayor had been elected, and that mayor 
Ilowever, he had along and intricate account to settle 
with the oppressors of his people. He had not to punish the abuse of 
power for twenty years, or the suppression of some prerogative. No ; 
it was more than that, The paria of the former society had to take his 
revenge for eighteen centuries of ignominy and contempt — eighteen 


He 


had to avenge himself for the yellow badge— not unlike a dog’s 
collar — which he had just taken from off his coat. 
Lange Cohen did revenge himself; but his revenge was that of a 


have remarked, in the same street, 
-an individual of sinister look, who, after having followed our two. 
adventurers up to the door of Lange Cohen's house, ran away, exclaim- 
with meaning gestures, ‘This time, will have my revenge.” 


* 
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_ that the mayor’s house should be searched instantly. 


noble citizen of ancient Rome: it consisted j in the oblivion of the past, 
and in the unshaken attachment which he bore to his country. Let 
us describe the man who had been created mayor. Lange Cohen was, 
then, from forty to forty-five years of age. His noble figure and ex- 
pressive features commanded esteem and respect. 
he possessed was earned in an upright manner by successful specula- 
tions, to which his bold and enterprising character naturally led him. 
It may be easily imagined how painful the exclusive system of the old 
regime was to his generous and proud disposition. 
devoted himself, with,all the ardour imaginable, to the service of the 
republic — that republic which rendered him equal to his fellow-citizens. 
Having been elected mayor by the unanimous suffrages of his fellow- 
citizens, he employed all his influence in rendering life and property 
respected. 
owing to the jealousy of one man, who looked with an envious eye on 

the high dignity with which his neighbours had honoured him. This 
man, named M., had also a great influence on the people of the smal! 
town, and he had already endeavoured to represent the new mayor as 2 
‘“ moderate” man. He had several times accused him of having 
facilitated the flight of nobles and clergymen, but these imputations 
had ever been received as the suggestions of envy. 

The reader will now be aware, that the man who followed ‘Sarauel 
and his companion, and who thought that he had this time insured his 
vengeance, was no other than M. From the house of Cohen, to which 
he had followed our two individuals, M. went immediately. notwith- 


standing the unusual hour, to call out the members of the municipal 


guard, and, with an air of triumph, said, that he was prepared to give 
them a clear proof of Cohen’s: treachery, insisting, at the same time, 
At first they 
refused to do so, but, on M.’s repeated instigation, they at last con- 

sented to accompany him to the house of the mayor. _ 


(To be concluded: i in our next. ) 


METRICAL’ TRANSLATIONS | 
On FRIENDSHIP. 


Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos, 
‘Tempora s si fuerint nubila, Solus eris. -—-Ovip. 


W322 Ay 


Hrussels. SomMERHAU USEN. 


“While times are fortunate and gay, 
Your friends will not be few ; 
- But should your money fly away, 
Your friends will vanish too. 


Quand la Fortune sourit, 

Vous aurez foule d’amis ; 

Si des malheurs vous es 
Tous vos amis s'echappent. 


Im Gliicke wicket der Freunde Zahl, 

- Denn jeder sucht des Reichen Haus : 

- Doch zuckt des Ungliicks Wetterstrahl, 
Der loscht der Freundschaft Flamme aus. 


“TH. 
On a SratveE oF Love. 


Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre ; 
Il Vest, il le fut, ou il doit l’étre —Vouraine, 


Vrussels. SOMME ERHAUSEN. 


W hoe’er thou art, thy master see, 
Who was, or is, or ought to be. 


The fortune which 


He, therefore, 


if he did not always succeed in his endeavours, it was — 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


\ 


Comments. 
{| Commoner of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


astonishingly low prices, never offered to the public before. 


the cost price. 


—_ 


Sis quicunque velis, tamen hic tibi rex dominusque 
Aut est, aut fuit, aut, nil we erit. 


Hier steht dein Herr-du magst dich wie du willst geberden 
Wenn er’s nicht war noch ist, so wird er’s sicher werden, 


ERRATUM. 


In our Tent number, page 679, in the Article ‘* The Publicatio 


n of 
book Jesod Olam,” for — read, “ Alphonso X,” 


Now Ready, 
In One Volume, 8vo., Price 12s. 


HE HISTORY OF THE JEWS OF SPAIN ayp 


PORTUGAL, from the Earliest Times to their final Expulsion from those 
Kingdoms, and their subsequent Dispersion ; with complete Translations of 
all the Laws made respecting them during their long Establishment in the 
Iberian Peninsula. By E. H. Linpo, Author of the “ Jewish Calendar,” 
and Translator of “ The Conciliator of R. Manasseh ben Israel,” 


:—LONGMAN AND PATERNOSTER- 


DRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE. HEBREW 
LANGUAGE. Part 1., being the First ofa Series, Price 2s.6d. 


{his work consists of a number of Reading Lessons, selected from the 
Daily Prayers and Psalms, with a literal Translation. 


S.: SOL OMON, Bookseller and Publisher, 16, Bevis Marks, 


Jus adblished, In One Volume 8vo., bound an Cloth, price 65. 
To STATUS OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND, from the 


Time of the Normans to the Reign of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 


impartially considered. Including authentic Notices, deduced from His- ° 


torical and Legal Records, and the Debates on the Jewish Disabilities Bill ; 
‘By Charles Egan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law; late Fellow. 


London, R. Hastings, Carey-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn; Grant and Bolton, Dublin ; and Adam and Charles Black, | 


Edinburgh, And may be had alzo, by Order, of al! other 


TRE CHEAPEST InN LONDON. 


pn 
I. VALLENTINE, 
132, HOUNDSDITCH, anp 23, STONEY LANE, LONDON, — 


EGS most respectfully to inform the Jewish Public, that he has just 
imported a choice parcel of fine and green and from 


more than 50 years’ experience (the business having been carried on by bis 


late Father 5/7 yn) fn) he can defy competition, and 1s determined to sell at 


He respectfully 
solicits early orders, which will be promptly attended to and duly appreci- 
ated. No charge for packages, etc. Fine 


To be Sold. 


Arm spb of middle size, with Garments and Silver Ornaments 


of about thirty-six ounces, all quite new; is to be sold much under 
At 48, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields. 


Board and Lodging. 


SINGLE GENTLEMAN, or LADY, can be accommodated with Board 

and Lodging, on Moderate Terms, in a small Family, where no other 
Lodgers are taken ; the house being pleasantly situated in the neighbour 
hood of Finsbury-square. For Cards of Address, apply at the “ Jewish 
Chronicle’? Offices, Nos. 24 and 132, Houndsditch. 


Board and Lodging, 

an be had in a respectable private family, where there are no children, — 
for either a married couple, or two single parties, for 16s. per week, OF 
£40 per annum for each party. Every attention would be paid to their 
comfort, there being no other Lodgers. For Cards of address apply © 


Mr. M. Samuel, 31, Mansell-street. Goodman’s-fields, or to Mr. David Leo, 
White-street, Cutler- street, Houndsditch. 


Printed for the Seeetatin Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, eri” 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, and publish 


a Brittain, va Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle a 
Friday, September 22, ! 


24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. 
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